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V-MAN 


ADMIRAL SPRUANCE 


“He’s a_ cold-blooded fighting 
fool,” said Vice-Admiral William L. 
Calhoun. He was speaking about the 
man who directed the brilliant at- 
tacks against the Japs in the Mar- 
shalls, Gilberts, Truk, Marianas and 
Guam. He was speaking about Ad- 
miral Raymond Ames Spruance, 
chief of the Central Pacific Com- 
mand. 

At about the time of the invasion 
of the Marshalls, Spruance was pro- 
moted from a Vice-Admiral to a 
full four-star admiral. He is second 
in command to Admiral Chester 
Nimitz, commander of the entire 
U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

Spruance’s first important task 
was at Midway Island. In August 
1941, U. S. forces directed by Spru- 
ance defeated an attacking Japanese 
Heet. 

Spruance was born at Baltimore, 
Md., but spent most of his boyhood 
in New Jersey. He attended Stevens 
Preparatory School in Hoboken and 
East Orange High School, where he 
was a track and field champion. 
Fond of hiking, he would spend 
hours walking about the New Jersey 
countryside. 

When Raymond was in his early 
teens, his father took him up the 
river to West Point to see the cadets 
march, Mr. Spruance hoped the boy 
would be inspired to try for an ap- 
pointment at West Point. 

But young Raymond was more in- 
terested in battleships than battle- 
grounds. When he was 17 he passed 
the entrance examinations to An- 
napolis, and the Navy became his 
career. 


BACK FROM 


BATTLE 


First Marines to Return from Anzio 


SERGEANT ROBERT JACK of 
Rochester, N. Y. and Private Wil- 
lard Orth of Fort Lee, N. J., were the 
first Marines to return to the United 
States from the Anzio-Nettuno beach- 
head in Italy. 
A Junior Scholastic reporter was on 
hand at the press interview at Marine 
headquarters in New York, where the 


. two leathernecks described the action 


on the beachhead. 

The invasion was a double surprise 
to both Jack and Orth. It was a sur- 
prise, first, because none of the 
Marines expected to go on an inva- 
sion. And it was also a surprise be- 
cause they thought they were going 
back to the U. S. “Boy, were we 
fooled,” said Jack, “to find ourselves 
closer to Rome than home.” 

“Both Orth and myself were sup- 
posed to return to the States for more 
training. I had orders to go to Cherry 
Point, N. C. to attend gunnery school. 
Orth was on his way to New River, 
N. C. for officer's training. 

“But that’s the way it happens in 
the Marines. We were attached to a 
cruiser in the Mediterranean in a 
North African port. Then, on the 13th 
of January we were transferred to a 
destroyer, bound, so we thought, for 
America. 


SOMETHING IN THE AIR 

“For a few days we stayed with 
the cruisers and other ships, did some 
practice bombarding and gunning. 
No one knew why. Then, on the 16th, 
we left port in a convoy. There was 
no talk about going back to the 
States, and we could smell something 
in the air. We stopped at a Mediter- 
ranean port and many ships joined 
ours. 

“On January 21, we steamed out of 
port with a large fleet of all types of 
ships. We didn’t know where we were 
going, but it was a cinch we weren't 
going home. There was a good deal 
of activity and confidential prepara- 
tions aboard ship.” 

“Did you have any idea where you 
might be sent?” asked a reporter. 

“No, but there was plenty of ru- 
mor. Some of the boys thought they 


U. 8. Marine Corps official photo 


Sgt. Robt. Jack and PFC Willard Orth 


were going to Norway, just to show 
you how far off you can guess. 

“In the early morning of the 22nd 
we established a beachhead at Anzio. 
It was quiet; there was no shooting 
the first few hours. The destroyers 
laid down a thick, protecting smoke- 
screen for the rest of the convoy.” 

A little later in the morning, Allied 
cruisers went to shore. There was 
moderate bombardment. Everyone 
was surprised at the little resistance 
offered by the Germans. 

“We could see pillboxes all along 
the shore, but the enemy had with- 
drawn inland. The Germans prob- 
ably got wind of trouble. Another 
thing that surprised us was the lack 
of enemy aircraft opposition. The 
low ceiling had something to do with 
that. 

“We didn’t have an air attack unti! 
our third day. It came at dusk. The 
Germans tried a trick I've seen them 
use many times at Casablanca and 
Sicily. They send in several torpedo 
planés, Dornier 217s, flying low. A 
squadron of high altitude bombers 
hover overhead. These wait for the 
guns from the ships to fire at the Dor- 
niers — then they can spot their ta: 
gets and drop their loads. There was 
lots of bombing, and the bombs came 
in close. Two of our ships were hit 
one by a bomb, the other by a tor- 
pedo. 

“In that little fracas we knocked 
out seven planes with guns from the 
ships and from shore. My destroye! 


(Please turn to page 13) 
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Capture of Admiralty Islands will give U. S. full control in southwest Pacific. 


Admiralty Islands Fall 
To MacArthur's Men 


An American victory in the Bis- 
marck Sea campaign is clearly in 
sight. On March Ist; U. S. troops 
made a successful landing in the Ad- 
miralty Islands, which guard the 
northern entrance to the Bismarck 
Sea. Their capture will destroy the 
entire Japanese defenses in the south 
and southwest Pacific. 

Under cover of violent sea and air 
bombardment, dismounted troops of 
the Ist Cavalry Division landed at 
Los Negros Island in the Admiralty 
group, and seized the Momote air- 
field there. 

Included in the Ist Cavalry Divi- 
sion is the famous Custer’s 7th Regi- 
ment, under the command of Briga- 
dier General William C. Chase. 

The Japanese brought up rein- 
foreements. General MacArthur or- 


dered American reinforcements to 
Los Negros. 

By invading the Admiralty Islands, 
we have cut off 50,000 Jap troops on 
New Britain and other Bismarck Sea 
buses. American forces have. now 
completely encircled the great Jap 
base at Rabaul. We may now take 
Rabaul, or simply blockade it until 
the Japs there surrender. 

Navy Seabees went to work imme- 
diately on the Momote airfield. This 
field puts U. S. bombers within range 
of all remaining Japanese bases 
northeast of Australia — Wewak, Ka- 
vieng, Hollandia, and Rabaul. 

Within less than eight hours after 
the Americans landed, General Mac- 
Arthur also came ashore at Los Ne- 
gros. Disregarding his own safety 
General MacArthur inspected the 
captured airstrip. He came upon sev- 
eral bodies of dead Japanese, and 
regarded them for a while. Then he 
said quietly: “That’s the way I like 
to see them.” 


Russia's Peace Terms 
Offered to Finland 


Russia has offered peace terms to 
Finland. If Finland accepts the 
terms, hostilities between the two 
nations will cease and a peace con- 
ference can be held to work out some 
ot the details Here is what Russia of- 
fered: 

Finland must break her ties with 
Germany, and intern German troops 
and warships now in Finland. If the 
Finns are not strong enough to do 
this, the Russians will help them to 
do it. 

Finnish troops are to retreat to the 
1940 Russo-Finnish border. 

Russians, whether soldiers or civ- 
ilians, who are now in Finnish con- 
centration camps are to be freed 
and returned to Russia. 

Other problems are to be settled at 
the peace conference. 
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Three big voices bang out their deadly message from 
the new USS North Carolina. These are 16-inch guns. 


AS an exact date been set for 
4 the invasion of Germany’s 

“Fortress Europe”? Maybe. If 
the exact date has been set, no one 
knows what it is except the Allied 
High Command. What everybody 
does know is that the invasion will 
come sometime this spring and sum- 
mer, Winston Churchill said: 

“The coming spring and summer 
is the time we shall fall upon and 
smite the Hun by land, by sea, and 
by air, with all the strength that is 
in us.” 

Faced with a coming invasion of 
her “Fortress Europe,” Germany is 
neatly caught on the horns of a di- 
lemma.* (See cartoon below.) 

On the one horn, Germany dares 
not lose great numbers of her air- 
force before the invasion begins. She 
must have a strong Luftwaffe if she 
hopes to stop the Allied invasion. 

On the other horn, Germany must 
also — right now, every day and 


Cartoon for Junior Scholastic by K. C. Tracy 
Hitler's Dilemma 


night — try to protect her vital indus- 
tries from Allied air raids. Ack-ack 
fire doesn’t offer enough protection. 
Planes and more planes—that is 
what Germany must use in her effort 
to stop Allied bombers from wreck- 
ing German factories, railroads, etc. 

So here is the dilemma. If German 
planes do not rise to meet Allied air 
attacks, German industries are de- 
stroyed. 

If German planes do rise to give 
battle, German fighter-plane losses 
are staggering. 

For almost two years, the Allied 
airforces have been blasting Ger- 
many’s industrial centers. In the 
past several months, we have stepped 
up the raids to a furious pace. In one 
recent week, Allied raiders destroyed 
1,000 Nazi airplanes, either on the 
ground or in the air. These included 
hundreds of Germany’s best fighters 
~ Focke-Wulf 190s and Messer- 
schmitt 109Gs and 109Fs. These 
planes formed the backbone of the 
fighter command which Germany 
needs to meet the coming invasion. 

All this blasting is the “softening 
up” process, preparatory to the 
promised invasion. Where and how 
shall the Allies strike? 

Let us pretend that we are the 
Allied High Command. To plan an 
invasion, we must know our enemy’s 
strength and his weakness. 

Our invasion, when we launch it, 
could be stopped at one of three 
places: 

1. It could be stopped at the em- 
barkation ports from which our 


troops will sail. This is not probable. 
because Allied aircraft will rule the 
skies, and prevent attack from the 
air. Nor is the German fleet strong 
enough to strike at Allied ports. 

2. The invasion could be stopped 
while en route by sea. This is a real 
threat. We know the German U-boat 
fleet, over 500 strong, has been o1 
dered to home bases. This is one 
reason our shipping losses in the 
Atlantic have dropped recently. Ger- 
many is saving her subs to throw 
against the invasion fleet. 

We have met this threat by con- 
stant bombing of U-boat bases, and 
shipyards where U-boats are built. 
During the actual invasion, thou- 
sands of Allied corvettes and othe: 
light naval units will weave a pat- 
tern of depth bombs across the 
Channel, and coastal aircraft will do 
the rest. The U-boat menace will be 
met and destroyed. 

3. The invasion could be stopped 
at the beaches. This will be a major 
test of our strength. The European 
coastline has been fortified from 
Norway to Greece, and most heavil) 
in the west, from Denmark to the 
Spanish border. (See map, p. 6.) 

As early as June 1942, the Ger- 
mans had 1,430,000 men building 
these fortifications. These men are 
members of the famous German 
Organization Todt which Hitler has 
entrusted with the task of fortifying 
Festung Europa. 

The Organization Todt built these 
fortifications “in depth.” This means 
that there is line after line of pill- 
boxes and artillery strongpoints 
reaching miles inland. On our map 
the artist has drawn a wall to repre- 
sent these fortifications. In reality 
they are miles in depth, hundreds o! 
bunkers and gun emplacements 
which can sweep the surrounding 
land with massed fire power. 

Coastal waters at invasion points 
are thick with mines. 

Sunken and invisible in the water: 
just off shore are steel and concret« 
barriers which can rip the bottoms 
out of our landing barges. 

The beaches themselves are sew! 
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"FORTRESS EUROPE” 


with thousands of land mines. There 
are Teller mines to destroy tanks, 
and S$ mines which leap up when 
they are touched and spray shrapnel 
at waist height. Back of these mine 
fields are tank barriers and barbed 
wire entanglements. 

There is heavy artillery too, where 
the Nazis feel most threatened. Here 
probably, are hundreds of Germany’s 
rocket guns. At vital ports there are 
16-inch guns having a 30-mile range, 
and 8-inch guns guard every beach- 
head along the invasion coast. 

All roads and bridges leading from 
the coast are mined. 

During the test raid on Dieppe in 
August 1942, Commandos tested the 
Todt fortifications. They were caught 
in a murderous crossfire. 

But we have learned a great deal 
about landing on enemy shores since 
that day. We know that heavy as the 
cost will be, landings can be made. 
Allied air and naval strength is so 
far superior to Germany’s that land- 
ings cannot be stopped 


GRAND STRATEGY 


As you already know, Hitler’s 
“Fortress Europe” is no fortress in 
the real meaning of the word. The 
term “Fortress Europe” is used to 
convey the picture of a Nazi-occu- 
pied Europe that is bristling with 
fortifications. 

Once our forces 
through the outer coastal fortifica- 
tions “in depth,” they will then have 
to battle German armies farther in — 
in Italy and the Balkans, France and 
the Low Countries (Holland and 
Belgium), the region along the 
North Sea and the Baltic, Norway 
and Denmark, and finally within 
Germany itself. 


LOGISTICS 


Logistics is the science of “the 
supply and movement of troops.” 

No modern army can operate 
without a constant stream of sup- 
plies from the rear. These supplies 
reach the army by 
munication” 
oceans, 


have broken 


“lines of com- 
which may be railroads, 
rivers, roads, or even trails. 


Lines of communication are much 
more than lines of supply. They are 
lines over which the army can be re- 
inforced or can retreat. 

If the lines of communication are 
cut, the army must drive off the at- 
tack which cut them, or it will be 
destroyed. 

The German High Command's 
problem in logistics is to maintain an 
8,000-mile front — the perimeter* of 
Nazi-held Europe — that may be at- 
tacked at any point. 

Since it is impossible tor the Ger- 
mans to have enough troops every- 
where, they will have to guess where 
the landings will be made. This 
means that they must gamble by 
keeping large numbers of men at the 
most likely points for an Allied 
invasion. 

The transportation of modern 
troops is still another problem in 
logistics for the Germans. To trans- 
port 185,000 men to embarkation 
points for North Africa, the British 
railroads had to supply 440 special 
troop trains and 680 special freight 
trains. 

Germany would also need a heavy 
amount of railroad facilities to bring 
her troops to invaded points. Allied 
air power would certainly strafe and 
bomb this supply line. 


5 


German railroads are already over- 
laden, and they are short of loco- 
motives. Between April 1942 and 
March 1943, the Allies destroyed 
1,500 German locomotives. The fig- 
ure is now much higher. 

Our fighters, such as the Airacobra 
and the Mustang, go after the loco- 
motives on the road. 

Our Mosquito and Boston bomb- 
ers attack railway centers, engine 
sheds, and repair shops. 

Our Flying Fortresses and Lib- 
erators lay waste the locomotive 
works themselves. This was and is a 
major Allied blow against German 
lines of communication in France, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

Waterways, canals, and dams are 
also heavily bombed. These targets 
are another part of the lines of com- 
munication so essential to a German 
defense of Festung Europa. But air 
offensive does not replace invasion. 
It simply prepares for it. By blasting 
the enemy’s lines of communication, 
air offensive makes possible a block- 
ade within the “Fortress Europe” 
that blocks the flow of supplies from 
factories to the fighting fronts. 

Added to this, air power strikes at 
the factories. themselves. 


GERMAN STRATEGY 


The plan of German General Jodl 


is to hold “Fortress Europe” at all 
costs, in an attempt to weary the 
Allies by a long war. According to 
this plan, when the Allies are tired 
of fighting, Germany will bargain 


International News Photo 


SHELLS FOR INVASION! Adong quiet country lanes in England, thou- 
sands of tons of shells are stored. All indoor storage space is filled. 
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Hitler’s ‘‘Fortress Europe” is shown in red. 


tor peace terms, then wait ten years 
or so, and try again. 

To hold “Fortress Europe,” Ger- 
many has about 300 divisions. Of 
these, 150 divisions are needed on 
the Russian front. With the remain- 
ing 150 divisions, Germany will have 
to fight defensive actions in southern 
and western Europe, and still keep 
at least 80 divisions in reserve. 
Therefore, an active Russian front is 


necessary for a successful invasion. 
Germany’s lines of communication 
have been weakened. Our advantage 
here is that land communications 
such as roads and railroads can be 
destroyed, but Allied sea lanes can- 
not. Nor can Germany strike at Allied 
centers of supply in the Americas. 
Our main invasion attack will 
come from the west, either at the 
French, Belgian, or Dutch coast, or 


at Denmark. At the same time, the 
Russians will launch a fresh offen 
sive from the east, and we will pierce 
the Balkans from the south to join 
Tito’s forces in Yugoslavia. 

Such a_ three-pronged invasion 
would grip “Fortress Europe” in fin- 
gers of steel. In short time, the for- 
tress would become merely a rat trap 
from which there is no escape for 
Germany. 
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German long range coastal gun on Gulf of Biscay points its blunt nose toward the sea. 


Germany “Guns Up” for Allied Invasion 


Right: This heavy gun emplace- 
ment is a part of the Todt fortifi- 
cations on French invasion coast. 


Below: Heavy siege mortars wait 
to blast invasion forces. This 
giant was captured by Russians, 
who are shown examining it. 
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Below: Concrete and steel tank barriers to trap Allied armored 
forces. Germans are wheeling anti-tank gun to cover road. 
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Flying ‘Field Artillery” 
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A NOSEFUL OF DYNAMITE: THE MITCHELL B-25 WITH TWO 
50 CAL. MACHINE GUNS AND 3-IN. CANNON IN NOSE 


3-Inch Gun on B-25 
Can Sink a Cruiser 


Firepower in the air has in 
recent years become deadlier 
and heavier. It has, in its latest 
use, become the equal of light 
field artillery. 

The Mitchell B-25 bomber 
now mounts a specially designed 
8-inch cannon in its nose. This 
is the same caliber as the famous 
75 mm. field gun. The total 
weight of the B-25’s gun, mount- 
ing, and a supply of ammunition 
is 2,000 pounds. 

Such heavy armament as this 
8-inch gun is not for use against 
enemy aircraft, because its rate 
of fire is not rapid enough. 

It is designed for use against 





naval or moving ground targets 
which are difficult and danger- 
ous to bomb. Even the shortest 
of bombing runs lasts about ten 
seconds, during which the plane 
is under constant ack-ack fire. 
On the other hand, it takes 
only two or three seconds to aim 
and fire the gun long enough to 
score at least several hits with 


the 3-inch shells. 
What Is Caliber? 


You have oftén heard guns 
spoken of as measuring so many 
calibers. Caliber can be mea- 
sured either in decimal inches 
or in millimeters. There are ap- 
proximately 25 millimeters to 
the inch. 

Caliber is the diameter of the 
bullet or other projectile. Cali- 


| their pet words and phrases 


| bird cage: 








By Norman V. Carlisle 





Railroads and seamen have 


such as “high-balling,” “frogs,” 
and “dropping the hook.” Now 
aviation is developing a vocab- 
ulary of its own. 

Aviation lingo, though not as 
old as rail and sea-faring talk, 
is distinctive to the airlines and 
still takes “a bit of doing” .to 
understand. For proof, witness 
the following dictionary revealed 
by some of United Airlines’ 
stewardesses, pilots, mechanics, 
radio operators and passenger 
agents. 

Directional gyro- 
scope. 
blue room: Airliner washrcom. 


| brake juice: Hydraulic fluid. 
| bug juice: 


Propeller de-icer 


fluid. 

bushel of revs: Same as ‘sky 
hooks.” 

eato: Consolidated 
ticket office. 

eavu: Ceiling and visibility un- 
limited. 

clothes-line: Radio antennae. 


airlines 





a am 








“| alweys warm up before I take off! 





Skyways 


coffee grinder: Radio direction 
finder tuning device. 

fans: Propellers. 

iron mike: Automatic pilot 

over: “Your turn to transmit.” 

P. A.: Passenger agent. 

pour on the coal: apply more 
power. 

prop pitch: Hypothetical buck- 
et of something or other 
which “neophyte” mechanics 
are sent to find. 

prop wash and hangar talk: 
Gossip or rumor. 

res: Reservations department 

roger: “Your message has been 
received.” (radio) 

sky hooks: Same idea as “prop 
pitch.” 

wileo: “Will comply with your 
request.” (radio) 








ber is also the diameter of the 
bore. In a rifled barrel where 
spiralled lands* and grooves 
give the projectile a spinning 
motion, caliber is the distance 
between opposite lands. 

All aircraft armament, 
whether cannon or machine 
guns, is ,rifled. Smooth bore 
weapons are pistols, mortars, 
and rocket guns. 

A .50 caliber machine gun 
fires a bullet % inch in diameter. 
The bore also measures % inch, 
or in millimeters, 12.7 mm. 

A 20 mm. cannon fires a pro- 
jectile almost an inch in diam- 
eter, or to be exact, is .7874 
caliber. as expressed in inches. 

Naturally, the weight of a 
20 mm. shell, about % pound, is 
greater than the weight of a .50 
caliber bullet, and much greater 
than that of a .30 caliber bullet. 
But the larger the caliber, the 
slower the rate of fire per min- 
ute. 

A plane has good armament if 
it has the right gun for the tar- 





get it is designed to attack. For 
action against other planes, guns 
having a rapid firing rate are 
necessary. 

The old Spitfire’s eight .303 
caliber machine guns each de- 
livered 1,200 shots per minute, 
a combined total of 160 shots 
per second. 

The American Thunderbolt, 
firing eight .50 caliber guns, 
fires a total of 112 shots per sec- 
ond, but the bullets are heavier 
and do more damage. 

Slower firing guns, such as 
the 20 mm. cannon, are good 
against slower moving bombers, 
because their shells are large, 
and rapid rate of fire is not as 
necessary. 

The Airacobra’s 37 mm. can- 
non, and the B-25’s giant 75 
mm. cannon are best against 
ground targets or small naval 
units. 

The firepower of the Aira- 
cobra has sunk destroyers, and 
blasted tanks. The B-25 should 
be able to sink a light cruiser 
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FIRST ARTICLE OF SERIES 
ON FORTHCOMING INVASION 


Theme Article: “Fortress Europe” — pp. 4-7 


The Theme Article this week is the first of a unit group 
dealing with Festung Europa. In following issues we shall 
present surveys of those countries that are invasion possi- 
bilities, studying them for the geographic problems involved 
in the invasion, the plight of the people under Nazism, the 
underground movements, quisling governments, and a his- 
tory of events leading to Hitler’s seizure of the country. 

This first article, the over-all invasion strategy, serves as 
an introduction to the tactical problems our armies must 
face in storming the heavily fortified coastal regions of 
occupied Europe. 

From a reading of the article, pupils will understand that 
the problem of logistics is one of the central problems that 
face a country at war. In studying this problem, your class 
might make reports on the comparative transport system of 
the Allies and the Germans. 

The Nazis have an interior line of communication, leading 
outward from concentrated industrial centers to the sea- 
ports. But their advantage of a fixed transportation system 
that can reach vital points without passing through enemy 
territory contains, within itself, a disadvantage. If transport 
routes are put out of commission by sabotage or aerial offen- 
sives, Germany suffers a severe setback. And Germany has 
not developed sufficiently the best rail substitute — trucking. 

Also, only a few coastwise railroad lines connect one sea- 
port city with another on the North and Baltic Seas and the 
Atlantic Ocean. In the event of coastal attacks the Nazis are 
faced with the problems of shifting supplies and troops to 
various battle stations on the seacoast. Germany must de- 
pend upon her waterway and canal systems, her limited 
trucking, and overburdened planes to transport supplies 
when railroads meet with destruction. 

The Allied setup is Germany’s in reverse. The Allies must 
traverse a broad area, converging at a central point. Allied 
shipping must pass through enemy defenses and enemy 
patrolled waters. Their chief advantage is in the flexibility 
of their routes as opposed to the Germans’ rigidity. 

Additional material on logistics and transport will be 
presented in the second article of the transportation series, 
coming next week, Transportation in the War. This feature 
will deal with the problems of transportation for a Global 
War, a war fought on a scale not dreamed of in former 
times. We will discuss the work of the various governmental 
agencies entrusted with the responsibility of keeping sup- 
plies on the move, transportation equipment in order and 
on schedule, and seeing, generally, that we “get there fustest 
with the mostest.” 

From past articles about military offensives in the Gil 
berts, Marshalls, and at Anzio-Nettuno, your pupils will be 
familiar with the efficacy of combined operations strategy. 
We suggest a review of the article “Combined Operations” 
(Junior Scholastic, Jan. 10-15, pp. 6, 7.) Your pupils might 
investigate the work of special units created to bring about 
closer functioning of land, sea and air forces. Some of these 
are the Engineer Amphibian Command, the Special Service 
Force, the Airborne Command, and the Troop Carrie: 
Command. 

For class discussion of invasion tactics, pupils might be 
divided into committees to represent the various fighting 
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forces, Army, Navy, Air Forces. Sub-committees should be 
formed to make up amphibious commands, tank commands, 
submarine crews, destroyer units, infantry, engineers, flyers, 
paratroopers, etc. Each command is to draw up a list of the 
weapons and equipment that they would need in the in- 
vasion, and also the type of action for which their branch 
of the service is suited. 

This problem gives pupils an opportunity to exercise their 
talents as “Classroom Generals.” Working. in committees 
they can draw up invasion blueprints, assign.commands to 
task forces, have “Intelligence Officers” prepare reports on 
the terrain, preparations of the enemy, the enemy's weak- 
nesses and strength. 

Use of phrases describing invasion tactics such as are 
employed in the article will lend color and authenticity to 
the classroom campaign. The following list, copied on the 
blackboard, might suggest strategy as well as diction. All 
these phrases appear in the article. 

fall upon the Hun 

vital industries 

Luftwaffe 

ack-ack fire 

industrial centers 

fighter command 

lines of communication 

embarkation ports 

weave a pattern of bombs 

gun emplacements 


sewn with mines 
logistics 

air offensive 

active front 

sea lanes 

centers of supply 
three-pronged invasion 
fingers of steel 

rat trap 

divisions in reserve 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think Major Alexander de Seversky was cor- 
rect when he said we could have “Victory Through Air- 
power?” 

2. Do you think our invasion forces will meet greater 
resistance at sea or on the beaches? Why? 


[Continued on next page] 
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3. Is Europe a “Fortress?” 

4. How does geography affect invasion strategy? How 
does climate affect the time chosen for invasions? 

5. Is it wise to pick a country where the people are 
friendly to the invaders? Why? 

6. Compare the supply problems of the United States 
and Germany. 


Fact Questions 


1. Why has the German U-boat fleet been ordered to 
home bases? 
2. Where are the heaviest defenses of the European 
coast? 
What is the duty of the Organization Todt? 
Describe the coastal defense. 
What is meant by logistics? 
Describe Germany's transportation system. 
. What is the German plan to hold Festung Europa and 
weary the Allies? 
8. State Germany's dilemma. 


BACK FROM BATTLE — p. 2 


In the story of the Anzio-Nettuno beachhead your pupils 
have an actual example of an invasion of a European coastal 
area. The map illustrating the Roads to Rome article (Junio: 
Scholastic, Feb. 14-19, p. 2) can be used as reference for 
this week's article. Pupils might be asked to describe the 
terrain and fortifications at the beachhead. 

Your class might discuss the value of subjective accounts 
of the war that reflect the spirit of the American soldier, his 
resiliency and ingenuity. Excerpts from Ernie Pyle’s Here Is 
Your War can be read to your class to illustrate the attitudes 
of soldiers towards their conditions. 


Discussion Question 


What qualities must a soldier demonstrate under fire? 


Fact Questions 

1. What were battle conditions like during the first tew 
hours at Anzio? 

2. When did the first air attack come? 

8. What sort of stratagem did the Germans use in this 
attack? 


V-MAN — Raymond Ames Spruance — p. 2 


In class discussion of invasion tactics, pupils should con- 
sider a statement made by Spruance: “This job we have 
to do in the Pacific can't be handled by any one branch of 
the service.” 

You might pose the question: Why is combined opera- 
tions certain to be more effective than separate operations 
performed by special branches of the service? 


MAP STUDY — p. 6 


After your pupils have had an opportunity to study the 
map on page 6, they may play the following game to test 
their knowledge of Europe's geography. 

A group of six pupils acts as a Board of Examiners en- 
trusted with the duty of selecting soldiers for important 
missions. The board announces: “We need a man from the 
beachhead at Nettuno to establish contact with the Yugosla, 
guerrillas at Trieste.” They select a member of the class, 
testing him to see if he meets qualifications. Each member 
of the board asks one question that may be answered either 
in the negative or affirmative. For the mission from Nettuno 
to Trieste the following questions might be asked: Would 
you cross the Danube? Would you cross mountains? Would 





you go via Kiev? Would you cross the Adriatic? Are there 
any islands on your route? 

Rules: The pupil being questioned may not refer to his 
map, although the rest of the class may have maps in front 
of them. 

The routes must follow the straightline distances between 
two places. After six pupils pass the board they take ove: 
and form a new board. 

Suggested routes would be from London to Moscow; 
London to Trondheim; Naples to Warsaw; Moscow to Hel 
sinki; Anzio to Paris; Algiers to Ankara; Bizerte to Copen 
hagen. 


GUERRILLA GIRL — pp. 10, 11 


Nada Djuricic is one of thousands whose heroism stems 
trom a deepseated hatred of tyranny and oppression. Pupils 
should read this story looking for evidences of the unde: 
ground and guerrilla spirit that gives impetus to the preser 
vation of freedom and liberty. Members of your class might 
want to make impromptu speeches, interpreting those values 
for which the guerrillas are fighting. 

After study of the Theme Article on invasion, pupils 
will understand that the armies of the United Nations must 
draw support from the people’s armies of occupied Europe. 
armies made up of patriots like Nada and the guerrillas. 
Pupils should also understand that for a world of peace and 
cooperation, an understanding of the peoples of the world is 
essential. The school child of Europe today is the citizen of 
tomorrow. Your class should gain insight and sympathy for 
their problems from this story. In his book, They Shall 
Inherit the Earth, Otto Zoff states that today’s war and bru 
tality will stamp these boys and girls inexorably through 
their lives. Your class might discuss this statement, trying to 
compose a picture of tomorrow's citizens of Europe. 


AIR WEEK — p. 8 


Fact Questions 

1. For what military purposes is the 3-inch gun of the 
B-25 used? 

2. Why is it used instead of bombs? 
What is the word used to tell the diameter of 


Mention two types of rifled armament. 

Mention one smooth bore weapon. 

What is the armament on an Airacobra? 

What are the armament requirements for a fighter 


Our Theme Article Gets Distinguished Reading 

The Theme Article on Korea in the January 17-22 issue 
of Junior Scholastic was read at a meeting of the East and 
West Association at Town Hall, New York, by the distin- 
guished actor, Philip Merivale. The article which was in the 
form a letter from a Korean father to his son, was written 
by Samuel Burger of Junior Scholastic’s staff. 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 10 


1. PREPARE TO ATTACK: ¢, b, a, b, b, c, 

2. ADMIRAL SPRUANCE: ec, b 

3. CAVALRY FIGHTS ADMIRALTY: ¢, b, ¢, a. 
4. FINLAND’S MOVE: Cross out 3, 5. 

5. AIR WEEK: c, b, b. 

6. MAP STUDY: 5, 4, 8, 1, 3, 7, 2, 6. 


Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 


ACROSS: 1-Franco; 4-GI; 5-as; 6-mandate; 1l-odor; 12-PT: 13-so; 14 
bayou; 16-phone; 18-hands; 19-Iliad; 21l-on; 22-to; 23-mint; 25-pleases 
28-e.g.; 29-an; 30-Moscow 

DOWN: 2-CAA; 3-Ostland; 4-go; 6-Mosquito; 7-ado; 8-no; 9-Dr.; 10- 
students; 12-Po; 14-bond; 15-yes; 16-phi; 17-Haarlem; 20-lo; 2l-one; 23- 
ma; 24-is; 26-ego; 27-in 
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American History in Schools and Colleges 


HE Committee on American History 

in Schools and Colleges, representing 
the American Historical Association, the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, and the National Council for the 
Social Studies, has recently issued an 
extensive report on the teaching and 
study of American history (Macmillan 
Company, N. Y., 1944, 148 pp., $1.00). 
The report crystallizes the results of a 
half year’s research under the direction 
of Dr. Edgar B. Wesley of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The Committee 
consisted of: 

Theodore C. Blegen, University’ of 
Minnesota, chairman, ex officio; Guy Stan- 
ton Ford, American Historical Association, 
chairman, ex officio; O. Fritif Ander, Au- 
gustana College; Harold W. Bradley, Stan- 
ford University; R. W. Cordier, State 
Teachers Clarion, Pa.; Philip 
Davidson, Vanderbilt University; Dwight 
L. Dumond, University of Michigan; John 
D. Hicks, University of California; Harold 
M. Long, Glens Falls (N. Y..) High School; 
Louis Pelzer, State University of Iowa; 
Paul Seehausen, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Joseph R. Strayer, 
Princeton University; Howard E. Wilson, 
Harvard University. 


College, 


This study and report, partly inspired 


by the recent controversy concerning 
the quality of history teaching initiated 


by the New York Times “survey” as 
well as by the impact of war, is an or- 
ganized attempt to analyze the funda- 
mental problems of history teaching and 
the minimum essentials of our national 
tradition which should be assimilated 
by students and shared by all intelli- 
gent citizens. 

The investigation took up such basic 
questions as: Do Americans know thei: 
own history? Why should Americans 
know their history? The position of 
American history in the social studies 
curriculum. Recommended content for 
American history courses. Public opinion 
and the history teacher. 


The Test 


The findings regarding knowledge of 
American history are based on a spe- 
cial “Test of Understanding of United 
States History” devised for the Com- 
mittee by Harry D. Berg of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, with edi- 
torial and consulting advice from a 
number of testing experts. It consists 
of 65 items of the multiple choice type 
(printed in full in the appendix), with 
four options on each. One option is 
considered the best choice, but others 
may be partially acceptable. Most of the 
discussion aroused by the report has 
centered about the nature of this test. 
While a few of the items can be an- 


swered by the recall of simple facts, 
names, and dates, the majority have to 
do with the interpretation of broad ten- 
dencies, requiring a drawing of compari- 
sons, knowledge of time relationships, 
or the analysis of causes and effects. 
Some critics have objected to looseness 
of wording in some of the tests, and to 
the fact that some of the preferred an- 
swers seem less than inevitable. 

This battery of tests was given to 
five major groups: 1. 1332 high school 
seniors in 22 schools throughout the 
country; 2. 529 military students con- 
sisting mainly of men in the armed 
forces pursuing college training pro- 
grams; 3. 200 social studies teachers 
widely distributed; 4. 107 persons se- 
lected by random sampling from Who's 
Who in America; 5. 929 selected adults, 
including groups of business men, farm- 
ers, labor union members, housewives, 
etc. 

Median scores on the entire test re- 
sulted as follows: Social studies teach- 
ers, 45; Who’s Who, 44; selected adults, 
29; military students, 29; high school 
students, 22. 

Another field of special interest lies 
in the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee for the sequential content of Amer- 
ican history courses at various levels 
throughout the curriculum. In the mid- 
dle grades, the report suggests that the 
emphasis be largely on “How People 
Live”; in the junior high school, on 
“The Building of the Nation”; in the 
senior high school, on “A Democratic 
Nation in a World Setting.” At each 
level selected items, including repre- 
sentative dates and persons, and skills 
to be emphasized, are listed. 


Recommendations 


The Committee summarizes its im- 
portant findings in a series of theses, 
of which the following are typical: 

1. Every pupil should study American 
history on at least three grade levels. 

3. American history is now taught with 
sufficient frequency. Improvement in qual- 
ity rather than increase in quantity should 
be the major concern of educators and the 
public. 

4. History should be taught with full 
awareness of its relations to other subjects, 
especially to the other social studies. 

7. We recommend the selection of a 
reasonable number of topics and the de- 
velopment of each one fully enough to give 
its significance, rather than the meaning- 
less enumeration of events, names, dates. 

9. Without deprecating facts or mini- 
mizing details, teachers of history should 
stress the more enduring values, namely, 
historical perspective, a sense of continuity, 
and the ability to use the 
ipproac h 


historical 
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12. We believe that American history 
should be so written and taught as to pro- 
duce in the minds of students a keen con 
sciousness of the world beyond the United 
States. 

15. We recommend that college depart- 
ments of history and education cooperate 
in the development of better courses for 
the training of history teachers. 

23. State legislatures should not write 
the social studies curriculum; it should be 
made by social studies teachers, educa- 
tional experts, and professors of the social 
sciences, 

All social studies teachers should fa- 
miliarize themselves with this important 
and challenging report. 


Mark Twain Contest 


CHOLASTIC Magazines, in cooperation 

with the Mark Twain Association of 
America, announce a contest for high 
school writers. For the best editorial or 
essay on “Mark Twain and Democracy,” 
not exceeding 750 words, to be printed in 
the school newspaper or magazine before 
the end of the term, prizes will be awarded 
as follows: First, $100 War Bond; second, 
complete set of works of Mark Twain; third 
and fourth, two-volume set of Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn; fifth and_ sixth, 
single volume from Twain’s works. 

In addition to these student prizes, the 
teacher of the first prize-winning student 
will receive a complete set of Twain for 
classroom use; of the second prize-winner, 
a boxed edition of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn; and of the third prize- 
winner, a single volume of Twain. 

Only one entry is to be submitted from 
each school, selected by the editor or the 
faculty adviser of the publication. The 
essay should show the significance of Mark 
Twain’s work for American Democracy, 
and should be based on one or more quota- 
tions from Mark Twain contained in an 
approved list. 

Closing date: All entries must be _post- 
marked not later than midnight, April 14, 
1944. 

Full details of the contest, including the 
list of quotations, have been mailed to all 
faculty advisers of school papers. Others 
may obtain them by addressing: Mark 
Twain Contest, Scholastic Publications, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 

An excellent biographical film, The Ad- 
ventures of Mark Twain, starring Fredric 
March, will be released by Warner 
Brothers during the month of April. A large 
pictorial map of the United States in col- 
ors, illustrating events in the life of Twain 
will be sent free to all teachers using 
Scholastic Magazines. Other teaching aids 
available include posters and a teaching 
guide and bibliography on the film. Warner 
Brothers have recently established an Edu- 
cational Bureau for schools and _ libraries 
under the direction of Charles Side Stein- 
berg. Requests for motion picture teaching 
aids should be addressed to him at Warner 
Brothers Pictures, 321 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, New York 
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for Users of 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 

(Erpi) Sound Films 


12 NEW 


VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
SOUND FILMS 
To be used with these Encyclopaedia 


Britannica (Erpi) 16 mm. sound 
films 





Kentucky Pioneers 
Westward Movement 
Pioneers of the Plains 
Life in Old Louisiana 
The Earth in Motion 
City Water Supply 
Clothing 

The Passenger Train 
Pygmies of Africa 

A People of the Congo: 
The Mangbetu 

People of Hawaii 

The Honey Bee 











Twelve new Guides to add 
to your list of effective Social 
Studies Visual aids. Make your 
classroom showings of these 
instructional films more effective 
with these new Visual Learning 


Guides 


The National Audio-Visual Council Visual 
Learning Guides have proven their worth 
in hundreds of schools throughout the 
United States and Canada. Ask for samples 
ond information about them today 


Visual Learning Guides are available to sup- 
plement classroom use of these films 
United States Office of Education films 
Army and Navy films 
Erpi Encyclopaedia Britannica films 


Guides are available for films in these groups 
Social Studies 


Health Education 
Pre-Flight Training 


Latin America 
Vocational Training 
Pre-induction Courses 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


for samples of these new guides and 
guides in other groups together 
with descriptive folder. 








SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Exclusive Distributor tor National Audio 
Visual Council Learning Guides 


Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, New York AV 3-20-44 


Please send me folder and samples of Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Council Visual Learning 
Guides for groups checked below 


ve 


Nome 
School 
Address 


City P.O. Zone No 


1 Stote 
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New Latin American Guides 


Compare Cultures and Customs 


Eight Visual Learning Guides make 
up the important Latin American series 
—a group which aims at giving a clear 
understanding of the peoples and lands 
of our good neighbors to the South. 
These Guides, published by the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Council of Chi- 
cago in tour-page form, accompany 
16mm. sound films produced by Ency- 
clopedia Britannica (Erpi) Films, Inc. 


Series Includes Eight Guides 


The titles in this division include: 


| 8 “Land of Mexico” 
I 9 “People of Mexico” 
E. 10 “Peru” 

E. 11 “Argentina” 

E. 12 “Brazil” 

E. 13 “Chile” 

| 


50 “Mexican Children” 


Realizing the increasing importance 
of the study of Latin America and 
noting the emphasis given to these lands 
in courses in geography, history, Social 
Studies and cultural relations, the edi- 
tors of the National Audio-Visual Coun- 
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cil have sought to meet the needs of 
today’s teachers with this group of 
Guides. The Guides deal with the cus- 
toms and habits of various South Amer 
ican peoples, showing the differences 
and similarities of their culture and ours 
in North America. 


Films Give Cross-Section View 


A cross section of our Latin American 
neighbors is given as the film and 
Guides describe the mestizos of Brazil 
and the sheep herders of Argentina, the 
middle class of Chile and the Indians 
of Peru. The industries and products of 
the countries are described, showing 
their relation to the needs of North 
America, as well as the long-established 
religious customs of these descendants 
of the Spanish, Portuguese and Indian 
tribes. 

Free samples and additional intor- 
mation on these Visual Learning Guides 
are available upon request from SCHO- 
LASTIC BOOKSHOP. 
tional distributor of the Guides. 


East 42nd St.. New York 17. N. Y. 


exclusive na- 


220 








New Social Studies Guides 


Three new Visual Learning Guides, 
titled E. 61 “Westward Movement,” E. 
62 “Pioneers of the Plains” and E. 83 
“People of Hawaii,” were added to the 
social studies group this week to bring 
the total in this section to 18 and the 
complete list of Guides to 96. The new 
Guides accompany 16mm. _ instruc- 
tional sound film of Encylopedia Bri- 
tannica (Erpi) Films, Inc., and are 
published by the National Audio-Visual 
Council of Chicago. 

Iwo of Geides are an im 
portant addition to the group dealing 
with the early settlement of the United 
States and the movement of population 


the new 


across the plains and mountains to reach 
our present-day boundaries. The othe 
Guide tells of the people of Hawaii 
and of their customs. Prepared in the 
same form as the other 93 Visual Learn 
ing Guides, these newest ones appear 
in four-page folders, with page | intro- 
ducing the subject, pages 2 and 3 pro- 
viding a test after showing of the film 
and page 4 furnishing references and 
further activities. All Visual Learnin 
Guides are sold in packages of 50 at 
net price of $1.45, 


a 
plus shipping 
charges. 

The editors of the National Audio-Vis- 
ual Council have announced that they 


will continue to bring out new publica- 
tions from time to time to accompany 
films dealing with important classroom 
subjects. Free samples and further infor- 
mation may be obtained from SCHO- 
LASTIC BOOKSHOP, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Visual Learning Guide 
E-61 


Westward Movement 


How the Ruch Kesources of Our Great Count 








Page one of new Visual Learning 
Guide E. 61, ‘Westward Movement.” 
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SIGHT and SOUND 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR APRIL 


SUNDAY 
Invitation to Learning, CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 noon. Continuing its series of anal- 
es of great books which have influenced 
pattern of the world’s thinking, CBS’s 
year-old program features a varied 
tion for the April programs. Outstand 
and writers will 
ent points of the following books during 
oming month: April 2, Malory’s Morte 
Arthur; April 9, Josephus’ History of the 
ews; April 16, Bronte’s Wuthering 
eights; April 23, Racine’s Phaedra; April 
3urton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
lransatlantic Call: People to People, 
CBS, 12:30-1:30 p.m. The exchange se- 
between the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and the British Broadcasting Sys- 
gives a documentary portrayal of the 


scholars discuss the 


people are affected in nations at war. 

University of Chicago Round Table, 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Current social, po- 

il and eCOnOTHI discussions produced 
cooperation with the 
Chicago. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m. The world-famous 

estra will -be conducted by Artur 
Rodzinski, April 2; Bruno Walter, April 9; 
Artur Rodzinski, April 16. The premiere 
performance of Shostakovich’s 
Svmphony will be featured April 2. 

Lands of the Free, NBC, 4:30-4:55 
p-m. Historical dramas depic ting economk 
development of the 


University of 


Eighth 


Americas, relations 
etween nations, the effect of outside events 
the Western Hemisphere and the impact 
f American events on the rest of the world 
iprise this series of programs on NBC’s 
ter-American University of the Air. April 
2, “The Last Indians”; April 9, “The Com- 

y of the Horse”; April 16, “Indians of the 
tic”; April 23, “Rondonia”; April 30, 
e Spain of Columbus.” 

Pacifie Story, CBS, 11:30-12:00 mid. 
matic aspects of the 
in the Orient and Pacific areas. Sub- 

for April include: April 2, “Philip- 

e Commonwealth”; April 9, “Hirohito”; 
il 16, “Sinkiang: Chinese Wildwest”; 
| 93 “linnah: Head of the Moslems ot 
‘”; April 30, “Hong Kong.” 


presentations of 


MONDAY 


School of the Air, CBS, 
Tools of Science deals with 


\merican 


15 a.m. The 


which have helped man to under- 
d the nature of the world in which he 
April 3. The Blood into 
ia; April 10, Experimental Animals 
nity and Genetics: April 17, The Test 
( Nutrition: April 24. Tools tor To- 
Ow Swords into Plowshares 
Education for Freedom, MBS, 10:15- 
0:30 World-famed 


ters discuss the 


Centrifuge 


p-m. educators and 
problems confronting 


nation in its educational system. 


TUESDAY 
School of the Air, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Gateways to Music. 
of the well as 
different peoples of the 
Tchaikovsky, People’s Symphonist; April 
11, Saludos, Americanos; April 18, From 
Bohemia’s Fields and Meadows; April 25 
America Today. 


American CBS, 
Music 


music of the 


world. April 4, 


masters as 


Columbia Presents Corwin, CBS, 
10:00-10:30 p.m. Norman Corwin, mas- 
ter of the unexpected and unprecedented 
in radio dramatics, continues his new series 
which opened March 7, includes fantasies, 
radio 


cantatas, musical 


comedies, and 


original plays 


WEDNESDAY 
School of the Aijir, 


New Horizons. 
is studied through a 


American 
9:15-9:45 
geography 


CBS, 
World 
series of 
dramatic historical presentations to increase 
our understanding of the importance of 
geographic and economic factors in world 
relations. April 5, Caribbean Lands; April 
12, Neighbors to the South; April 19, The 
Changing Cities; April 26, Wings Over the 
World 


a.m. 


THURSDAY 

American School of the Air, CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Tales from Far and Near. 
Famous giving children a greate1 
understanding and appreciation of books 
are vividly reenacted. April 13, The Story 
of Doctor Doolittle, by 
April 20, Tall Hunter, by 
April 27, Black Beauty, by Anna Sewell. 

The Human Adventure, MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Walter Yust, editor of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, is host to this series 
dealing with the gradual 
man. 

Folkways in Music, NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid. The second part of this music series 
of NBC’s Inter-American University of the 
Air includes the 
April: 
13, Anglo-Canadian Music 
ican Folk Heroes 


Tamia 


stories 


Hugh Lofting; 


Howard Fast; 


civilization of 


following programs for 
April 6, From New England; April 
; April 20, Amer 
April 27, Mexican Pano- 


FRIDAY 


American School of the Air, CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. This Living World. In this 


series on current 


and 
the problems of the war and the 
student 
Future; 
April 28, 


events, government 
history, 
world are discussed by 
groups. April 14, Pan 
April 21, World 
World Peace 
Between the Bookends, NBC, 1:30- 
1:45 p.m. Scholastic's Round Table con 
tributors are honor on the Ted 
third Friday of 


appearance 1S 


postwal 
American 
Organization 


guests of 
Malone broadcast on the 
Their next 
April 21. 


each month 


S( heduled tor 


SATURDAY 
NBC, 12:15-12:30 


p.m. Interviews, questions and answers on 


Consumer Time, 
consumer's problems are produced in co- 
operation with Dept. of Agriculture. 

Here’s to Youth, NBC, 1:00-1:30 p.m. 
Ten national voluntary 
drama on the case of American youth, 

Of Men and Books, CBS, 2:00-2:30 
p-m. Professor John T. Frederick, of 
Northwestern University, books, 


organizations offer 


TEVIeEWS 
and interviews guest authors 
Behind the Headlines, NBC, 
5:30-6:00 p.m. Background and interpre- 
tation of today’s news by Saerch- 
inger. American Historical Assn.., sponsor. 
American Story, NBC, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 
NBC Inter-American University of the Ait 
presents Archibald MacLeish as writer and 
narrator on literature of the Americas. 
April 1, “Life in the Settlements”; April 8, 
“The Relation between the New World 
and the Old”; April 15, “The Relation be- 
tween the New World and the Wilderness”; 
April 22, “The Colonial Experience”; April 
29, “The Moving Frontier.” 


Story 


Cesar 


LAUREL & HARDY 


16MM. SOUND FEATURES 








See them in these Great Pictures! 
PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES 
SONS OF THE DESERT 
PAKDON US @ BEAUHUNKS 
We are also releasing a large number of 2 and 3 
reel comedies starring LAUREL and HARDY, 
THE DAVIDSONS, CHARLIE CHASE and 


many other tamed Hollywood Comedians. Write 
for full information 


Show this Timely Feature! 


HARA KIRI 


Featuring CHARLES BOYER and MERLE OBERON 





NEW INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
lémm. Sound One Reel Each 
FUNDAMENTALS OF BOXING 
Rental $1.50 Sale Price $21.00 
THE EIGHT PARTS OF 
A BUSINESS LETTER 
Rental $1.50 Sale Price $24.00 











Send for Cate 


cational 


tlog of 3000 Entertainime 


available for 


t and Fdu 


Subjects rental and sale 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St Dept. HS-20 New York 19. N.Y 
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ONTARIO COMPLETES 
A NEW 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


HINK of it! A whole 

T new world to explore, Sp, 
where Ontario’s rivers Vy 
start to flow “down North” . 
to the mighty Albany, and 
then to Hudson's Bay 
itself! ons nt 
Punched through rock and 
muskeg and virgin forest, 
the newly-completed, final 
link of the great Trans- 
Canada Highway taps the 
fabulous gold and silver 
mines of Cobalt, Porcu- 

ine, Kirkland Lake—the 

ertile Clay Belt—the land 
of a million lakes and 
streams teeming with fish. 
It ties Temagami on the 
east and Nipigon on the ernst 
west into one great out- 
door Paradise. 








When unlimited motoring 
is once more a fact, you'll 
want to ride this road. 
When you and your = 
are ready to plan the best 
vacation ever—that’s the 
time this new road to 
adventure will beckon! 
Plan your trip now— 
dream about it—then, after 
the war, be one of the first 
to =e this great, new, 
Northwest Passage. 











Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
310 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me road ~~ and further 
y 


information when rea regarding 
the final Northern Ontario link of 
the Trans-Canada Highway. 


City or P.O. 











_ABCA—The wartime movement in 
England toward group discussions for 
civilians and servicemen is the subject 
of ABCA, a one-reel sound film. ABCA 
stands for Army Bureau of Current Af- 
fairs, whose guiding principle is Crom- 
well’s remark, “The citizen soldier must 
know what he is fighting for and love 
what he knows.” Film may be obtained 
from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y., 20, N. Y. 

CAMPUS ON THE MARCH—War- 
time activities being carried on in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. Young men 
and women prepare themselves for war 
today and for peace tomorrow, Two- 
reel sound, available from Office of War 
Information. 

DEFENSE AGAINST INVASION — 
Through animation and actual photog- 
raphy, Walt Disney explains how vac- 
cination makes the body immune from 
disease. This simple and fascinating one- 
reel sound film is an excellent visual aid 
in the field of health. Produced by Office 
of Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Washington, D. C. 

THE EIGHT PARTS OF A BUSINESS 
LETTER—One-reel sound film showing 
how mail is handled, why letters are 
standardized as to form in business, the 
difference between social and business 
forms, the heading, the introductory ad- 
dress, the salutation, the body, the com- 
plimentary close, the signature, the out- 
side address, the return address, the 
proper folding and enclosing of business 
letters, two-page letters, window envel- 
opes, basic display and arrangement. 
Every essential form is completely visu- 
alized. Available for sale or rental from 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th 
St., New York City. 

ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL CUR- 
RENTS—One-reel sound film, revealing 
the nature of electric currents and cir- 
cuits. Electron motions, conductors, in- 
sulators and factors affecting resistance 
are a few of the subjects explained 
through animated drawings and photo- 
graphic demonstrations. Available for 
rental from Erpi Classroom Films, 1841 
Broadway, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 

PLEDGE TO BATAAN—A six-reel 
technicolor film telling the story of the 
Philippines from the days of the Span- 
ish conquest through the period since 
the inauguration of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth in 1935. The film traces the 
growth of commerce and industry and 
the development of democratic institu- 
tions in the Philippines. Available 
through United Nations Information 
Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
IN. Y. 
| 





New 16mm Films 


GREAT LAKES—The stream of ship- 
ping down the Canadian Lakes, show- 
ing the immense amount of different car- 
goes flowing along the shipping routes 
between the two countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, is presented in this 
Kodachrome sound film in two reels. The 
shipping theme links short sequences 
dealing with steel production, pulp 
manufacture, ship-building and canal 
systems controlling the region’s many 
waterways. Available for sale from the 
National Film Board of Canada, 84 East 
Randolph St., Chicago, III. 

RESURRECTION — A _two-reel 
sound film telling the part played by the 
French in the common struggle and the 
most important events in the spring of 
1940. Exodus from France, events of 
resistance in the springs of 1941, 1942 
and 1943. Agency list available from the 
United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

SOLDIERS OF THE SOIL—A four- 
reel film of an American farm family 
who are engaged in the vital wartime 
work of producing food for freedom, A 
Hollywood cast portrays the characters 
Available through E. I. Dupont de 
Nemours & Co., 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

SOVIET SCHOOL CHILD—Educa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. is traced from nur- 
sery through high school in this two- 
reel film. Interesting material on various 
youth activities both in and out of 
school. Available from the British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. or from regional 
depositories. 

THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE—Ep- 
deavoring to show “behind the scene” 
phases of modern railroading, the New 
York Central has developed the action 
of this film around the swift journey of 
a Hudson type locomotive. Highlights 
ot servicing and repairing operations in 
the roundhouse are also portrayed. 
Available through the Motion Picture 
Bureau, New York Central System, 466 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

WHEN WORK IS DONE—With huo- 
dreds of small towns crowded with war- 
time influxes of population and faced 
with serious shortages of housing and 
recreation, here is a valuable study o! 
how one town has dealt with and solved 
its problems. The story of Sylacauga 
Alabama, tells of the effective planning 
which resulted in a program of all peo 
ple working together for success, On 
reel film, available free of charge from 
Office of War Information, Bureau ol 
Motion Pictures, Washington, D. 
or from local libraries and distributors 











A NEW SERIES PRESENTED BY 











THE NBC INTER-AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


* Each Saturday at 7:00 p.m. (E.W.T.), the National Broad- 
casting Company and the independent radio stations associated 
with. the NBC network offer “American Story’”—third in the 
schedule of permanent “‘courses”’ inaugurated by NBC. 

With scripts and commentary by Archibald MacLeish, ‘American 
Story” traces the development of the Americas’ own literature as 
it is unfolded in the chronicles, letters and narrations of the ex- 
plorers, the adventurers and the frontiersmen who helped to 
establish the great nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

“American Story”’ is a far advance along the public service trail 
blazed by NBC. It provides an important example of the quality 
of the educational programming which distinguishes this network. 





NBC’s Inter-A merican University of the Air now offers these 
three important courses 
MUSIC HISTORY LITERATURE 
“Music of the New World” “Lands of the Free” “American Story” 
Thursdays, 11:30 p.m.-12:00 Sundays, 4:30-4:55 p.m. Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 











America’s No. 1 Network 


Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


It’s a National Habit 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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OTHER HELPFUL 
TEACHING AIDS 


PICTORIAL MAPS 


Two unique maps—Historical and Lit- 
erary maps of U.S. Size 33” x 22” 
each. Lithographed in 4 colors. Draw- 
ings of events and characters in U. S. 
history and literature. Original Price 


$1.00 each. NOW— 

Both Maps for... . ONLY $1 .00 
READING MENUS 

Informal talks about books and authors 
old and new by May Lamberton Becker 
Reading suggestions for high school 


students which tease them into reading 
good books. 160 pages. Cloth bound 


Original pri 
$150 NOW... ONLY $1.00 
BEST HIGH SCHOOL WRITING 


An anthology of prize winning writ- 
ing entered in SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES’ Annual Awards Competitions in 
1941. Contains short stories, essays, 
poetry, humour, etc. Attractively bound 


in boards 
150 pages a cory $2.00 
MAKING PRINTS 

Easy to follow ‘how to do it’ instruc- 
tions and diagrams for making lino- 
leum prints, lithographs, woodcuts, 


aquatints, etchings, drypoints. Iilus- 
trated with 50 prize winning prints. 


95 pages. Published 
at $1.50. NOW ONLY 75¢ 


RADIO PLAYS 


25 different plays for class, club and 
auditorium use. Plays are 15 minutes 
long and easy to produce, require no 
props, no royalties. These plays help 
bring the drama of radio into your 
classroom. Send for complete list 


USE THIS HANDY 
ORDER COUPON TODAY 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


I enclose $ 
tions listed in this ad 


copies of HOW TO JUDGE MO- 
TION PICTURES 


GREECE 





CONGRESS AT WORK 


A graphic story of how our 
laws are made and the men 
who make them. Provides a 
gallery seat in Congress for 
each of your pupils. Pub- 
lished several years ago but 
still up to date except for 
listing of 76th Congress. 
32 pages. 

Original price 25¢ a copy 


U1 an 


0 FOR *1.00 


Originally Sold for 25¢ to 50¢ Each 


NOW Only 10¢ Each in Quantities of 
10 or More—A Real SAVING For You 





SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


The story of the “grandeur that was Rome’”’ by 
Paul L. Anderson, author of “With the Eagles” 
and “A Slave of Cataline,”’ ete. This story of 
the rise and fall of another Roman Empire is 
especially timely now that Rome is again in 
the headlines. 32 pages. Illustrated with many 
original drawings. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy 





THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


The story of the civilization of ancient Athens 
by Paul R. Agard, professor of Greek, Experi- 
mental College, University of Wisconsin. Helps 
your students understand why Greek civiliza- 
tion is worth studying today. 32 pages. Illus- 
trated with many photographs. 


Original price was 35¢ @ copy. 


WATCH YOUR P.Q. 


“Watch Your P.Q.”’ (Person- 
ality Quotient) provides help- 
ful information for young peo- 
ple on ways to improve their 
personalities. Contains practi- 
cal guides, articles on inferi- 
ority complex, charm, bully- 
ing, etc. 32 pages. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 





HOW TO 
IUDCE 


PHOTOPLAY HANDBOOK 


A handbook of photoplay 
analysis and enjoyment. De- 
signed for classroom use. 
Helps your students to en- 
joy and evaluate the best mo- 
tion pictures. How to form a 
photoplay club. 62 pages—32 
sections. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 


AMATEUR BROADCASTERS’ HANDBOOK 


A 64-page “Handbook for Amateur Broadcast- 
ers” providing practical step-by-step directions 
for successful school broadcasts. Ideal for 
teaching radio appreciation. Helpful ideas for 
auditorium programs. 8 complete chapters 
Many diagrams and illustrations. 


Original price was S0¢ a copy 





ENJOYING THE ARTS 


A group of essays on art appreciation covering 
such topics as: The novel, the short story, 
poetry, the essay, the drama, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and painting. Each essay written by a 
specialist in his field. A valuable teaching aid 
for high school English classes. 32 pages. 


Original price was 35¢ a copy. 





mem me ee ee ee 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

for the following SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP publica- 
copies of CONGRESS AT WORK 


copies of SWORD OF SERGES- 
Tus 


copies THE GLORY THAT WAS 


Name 





LAND OF LIBERTY 


A richly illustrated re- 
gional study of U. S. be- 
fore the war. Takes your 
students on a tour of U. S. 
in peacetime. A big book 
of 128 pages with 338 il- 
lustrations photographs 
and pictorial maps. At- 
tractive paper cover. 


Original price 50c a copy. 


PLEASE ENCLOSE YOUR REMITTANCE WITH YOUR ORDER 





copies WATCH YOUR P. Q. (Per- 


sonality Quotient) School 





copies ENJOYING THE ARTS 
copies LAND OF LIBERTY 


_sets PICTORIAL MAPS (Literary Cit 
& Historical Maps of U. S.) ity 


Street Address 





P.O. Zone No. 





copies READING MENUS = 
State 


TE-3-20-44 





copies BEST HIGH SCHOOL 





WRITING 
copies MAKING PRINTS 


copies AMATEUR BROADCAST- 


([) Send me list of RADIO PLAYS 
ERS’ HANDBOOK 


(] Send me complete list of SCHOLAS- 
for classroom use. 


TIC BOOKSHOP publications. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


-------------5 


220 .East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 





WALT WHITMAN (1819-1892) 


Poel of Democracy 


HE various editions of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, 
the first appearing in 1855, tell of his love of America, 
of democracy, and of freedom. Through these stirring 
poems thousands of Americans have gained a greater 
‘understanding of what their country means to them. 
Whitman was born in West Hills, Long Island, and 
went to school in Brooklyn. He learned his father’s trade 
#j of carpentering, and later worked as a typesetter, 
if mm taught school, and wrote for a dozen different maga- 
sian MAN SPE zines and newspapers. 
WHILE LIVING IN EM ORM OLE, gTuDYING THEIR During the War Between the States, Whitman went 
| LEISURE Amone 7 THEIR CONFIDENCE. . *| to an army hospital near Washington to nurse his 
| Like AND WIN brother. He continued to serve in hospitals throughout 
| the war, caring for the wounded and cheering them with 
gifts. Later he worked as a clerk in the Departments of 
Interior and Justice until ill health forced his retirement, 
and he went to live in Camden, N. J. 
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WHITMAN EXPRESSED A DEEP 
ADMIRATION FOR LINCOLN. 8UT HE NEVER 
\. MET THE PRESIDENT ANO KNEW H/M 
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A YOUNG HEROINE OF TH 


yes is a true story, based upon 
official records and news dis- 
patches. It is a story about a 15-year- 
old Yugoslav girl named Nada Dju- 
ricic who dared to face death at the 
hands of the Nazis in order to help 
her fighting countrymen. 

While standing in line at the 
baker's one day, Nada was ap- 
proached by a fellow patriot. He 
told her news reports that he had 
heard over the verboten* radio. He 
asked Nada to spread these reports 
among the loyal people of Yugo- 
slavia so that they, too, might know 
what was happening ir. their native 


land. 


A FEW days later when Nada 
went back to the line in front of the 
bakery, she saw the tall youth loiter- 
ing on the sidewalk. When she got 
in line he stood behind her. She 
clasped her hands behind her back 
and a slip of paper was put into her 
mittens. 

On the paper Nada unfolded were 
tales of the guerrillas who kept the 
Germans from sleeping nights. They 
plagued the Nazis by acts of sab- 
otage and open resistance. 

At night, for instance, telephone 
lines at German staff headquarters 
were importantly busy. Suddenly, all 
wires went dead. Guerrillas had cut 


them. Squads of 
repair men _ were 
rushed to mend the 
break. The _ tele- 
phone wires stayed 
dead, for the repair 
men were dead, too. 
Guerrillas had been 
waiting for them. 

A train bearing 
supplies for the Ger- 
man army in Yugo- 
slavia was proceed- 
ing along tracks that had been care- 
fully inspected only a few hours be- 
fore. But in the night the train was 
wrecked where rails had been re- 
moved by the guerrillas. 


One day after Nada started for 
home the youth caught up with her 
and walked alongside. He looked at 
her thoughtfully. “You are already 
helping a great deal,” he said, “but 
there is something more you can do.” 

“Please tell me,” Nada said quietly. 

He smiled apologetically. “I'm not 
supposed to tell, but if you decide to 
help, I'll tell you where you can be 
of use.” 

She pulled her shaw! tightly about 
her face. “Tell me where to report.” 

The next morning Nada went to 
the home of Darinka Nestorovich, a 
woman who worked at the Central 
Hygienic Institute. 

She found the youth there and six 
girls, all about her age. The girls 
were dressed much like herself, in 


BY JOSEPH GOLLOMB AND ALICE TAYLOR 


Tilustration by Nedda Walker. from “Young Heroes of the War’’ (Vanguard) 


At that moment a man in uniform 
stepped out of the thicket... 


shoes, dresses, and shawls too big 
for them. Their garments made them 
look even more poverty-stricken than 
they were. 

Darinka’s bed was piled high with 
medical supplies, hypodermic nee- 
dles, rolls of gauze and bandages, 
tubes of ointment, envelupes of pow- 
ders, and small bottles of drugs. 

Under Darinka’s instructions, the 
girls stitched gauze and bandages 
in.side their dresses, hid the rest in 
their shoes and blouses, and under 
their shawls. 

Then they followed the youth out 
ot the house until they were outside 
the city. Soon they were in woods. 

All the while he talked loudly 
about things that would have no im- 
portant meaning to a stranger. Nada 
saw that he was watching, listening. 
Suddenly he whispered, “Quick, 
girls, pick’ mushrooms!” 

Through the trees came a young 
powerfully built man with a large 
empty sack over his shoulder. When 
he came up he asked coldly, “What 
are you doing here?” 

The youth replied, just as coldly, 
“Looking for food.” 













































March 20-25, 1944 


The peasants face remained im- 
passive “But there is no tood to be 
had.” 

The youth's face lighted up. “Then 
we are looking for you!” 

Such a change came over the 
stranger's face too, that Nada real- 
ized that their little colloquy* was 
only an exchange of passwords. The 
peasant unslung his sack. 

“All right, girls,” said the youth, 
“teast your eyes on a guerrilla!” 

His relief communicated itself to 
the girls. They brought out the hid- 
den medical supplies and the peasant 
stuffed them into his sack. “You know 
what the guerrillas say,” he said 
‘We are not afraid to die, but we 
don’t want to die unnecessarily.” 

Then the youth turned to Nada. 
“Can you remember how we came 
here?” he asked. 

“I think so,” she said. “But who is 
to lead us?” 

“You'll have to do the leading.” 

Nada caught her breath. “I want 
to do anything I can, but do I know 
enough?” 

“You'll learn,” he said, smiling. 
“Now you're to lead the girls back.” 

For many weeks, Nada and the six 
girls brought supplies to the guer- 
rillas in their mountain retreats. 


One summer day, the girls were 
picking berries on their route so as 
not to look suspicious. Something in 
the looks of a thicket ahead of them 
caused Nada to call out, “Here’s a 
good berry patch, girls!” 

It was a warning, but as they gath- 
ered about Nada they exclaimed with 
seeming delight at her discovery. 
Mara, one of the girls, slipped her 
hand into her blouse, stealthily drew 
out several packets and threw them 
into a thick clump of bushes. All but 
one disappeared from sight. 

At that moment a man in uniform 
stepped out of the thicket, followed 
by four others. The first, a German 
officer, had a rifle in his hand. 

“What luck are you having?” he 
asked Nada, glancing into her pail. 

She looked up with a rueful smile. 

One has to go miles to get a pailful, 
there are so many other people pick- 
ng berries.” 

The officer nodded. “It would seem 
so. May I see your identity cards, 
ill of you?” 


The officer looked through their 
cards, returned them, saluted, and 
said, “Good-by, good luck.” 

The girls resumed their berry pick. 
ing, but Nada dared not breathe 
freely. She stopped to gather a clus- 
ter of berries but her eyes were fol- 
lowing the receding boots of the 
soldiers. 

A man’s shout sent a_ shock 
through her. A soldier pounced on 
something he saw on the ground, 
picked up the packet Mara had not 
succeeded in hiding, and broke it 
open. He brought it over to the 
officer who glanced at the surgical 
supplies and snapped, “Search them!” 

The girls said nothing. Mara 
looked drained of life and blood. She 
knew what she had done to the girls, 
to the wounded who would never 
get their aid. 

The girls were marched back to 
Belgrade. 


In the morning the officer who ar- 
rested her came to see her. He sat 
down by the side of her bed and said 
sympathetically: “You're only fifteen. 
It’s absurd to punish you as if you 
were a hardened criminal. The peo- 
ple responsible are those who stole 
these medical supplies and induced 
you to join in their guilt. It is they 
who should be punished, not you. 
And you shall not be punished if 
you cooperate with us in getting at 
the guilty. That’s reasonable, isn’t 
it?” 

Nada said nothing. 

“Please answer!” the officer said, 
his tone sharper. 

Nada remained silent. 

So did the others, in spite of all 
the Gestapo did to break their si- 
lence. 


Tue Gestapo thought that when a 
firing squad finally executed Nada 
and her group they had put an end to 
their work. 

The Gestapo proved wrong. The 
sound of the volley at the execution 
was heard by few. But its story 
reached far. Guerrillas heard the 
story. They redoubled their efforts to 
bring death to the Nazis. 





This story is from the book Young Heroes of 
the War, by Joseph Gollomb and Alice Taylor, 
ond is reprinted here by permission of the pub- 
lishers, The Varguard Press. 





Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In the Feb. 22-26 issue you made an 
error in the article on George Wash- 
ington, p. 10. You said that Lawrence 
Washington, the half-brother of George, 
died in 1752 when George was thirty 
years old. This is not true, for George 
Washington was born in 1732, which 
made him only twenty years old. 


Arnold Markfield, 
William Hibbard School, 
Chicago, Il. 


Editor's Note: You are right, George 
Washington was twenty years old. We apol- 
ogize to our readers and also to the author, 
Hendrik \Villem Van Loon, for this error, 
which was our fault, not his. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

On page 22, in the Feb. 7-12 issue 
of Junior Scholastic, in the Movie 
Cheekup, you have Courageous Mr. 
Penn listed under both worthwhile and 
average.-I1 would appreciate finding out 
which is correct. 

Henry Brau, Jr. 
Glenbrook, Conn. 


Editor's Note: In later issues of Junior 
Scholastic you will see that Courageous 
Mr. Penn has been put under the “average” 
group. Also, thanks to Bob Marks, Hibbard 
School, Chicago, Ill., for calling our atten- 
tion to this same error. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

We read in the National Geographic 
Bulletin that a small island near Rabaul 
erupted and arose 60 feet overnight. In 
Dorothy Brennan’s letter in Junior Scho- 
lastic, she tells of a small island in the 
vicinity of Rabaul that became a 600- 
foot mountain over night. My geog- 
raphy classes wish to know it these 
references are made to the same moun- 
tain and if so which is the correct num- 
ber, 60 or 600 feet. 


Margaret E. Lathrop 
Springville, Pa. 


Editor’s Note: The volcano you refer to 
is Vulcan. It came into being in 1878, when 
Mt. Mother erupted, forming a shallow 
island of 200 acres. In the 1937 eruption, 
Vulcan became a 600-foot cone overnight. 
Dorothy Brennan’s statement is correct. 





Sergeant: “What would you do if you 
had a case of the hives?” 

Corporal: “I'd make a bee-line for the 
hospital.” 


* Mildred Pyne. Martin School, Flint, Mich 
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Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. PREPARE TO ATTACK! 


Before making invasion preparations, it’s wise to size up 
the military situation. Complete the following statements to 
see how much you know. Score 3 points each. Total, 21. 

1. To stop the Allied invasion, Germany needs chiefly (a) 
gliders; (b) tankers; (c) fighter planes. 

2. The German U-boat fleet has been (a) wiped out by 
the Allies; (b) ordered to return to home bases; (c) ordered 
to patrol the Atlantic. 

3. Europe has been fortified most heavily from (a) Den- 
mark to the Spanish border; (b) Norway to Denmark; (c) 
Italy to Greece. 

4. The Organization Todt is in charge of (a) the Luft- 
waffe; (b) the fortification of Festung Europa; (c) the Nazi 
railway system. 

5. Teller mines are used against (a) Liberty ships; (b) 
tanks; (c) bank tellers. 

6. To test the strength of Nazi fortifications, the Com- 
mandos raided (a) Danzig; (b) Paris; (c) Dieppe. 

7. The science of supply and movement of troops is called 
(a) navigation; (b) cartography; (c) logistics. 


My score 


2. ADMIRAL SPRUANCE 


the following questions. Score 5 points each, 
Total, 10. 
( theater of war does Spruance command? 
(a) Southwest Pacific; (b) Southeast Asia; 
(c) Central Pacific 
2. To whom is he second in command? 
(a) Mountbatten (b) Nimitz (c) MacArthur 


My score 


3. CAVALRY FIGHTS ADMIRALTY 


Answer the following questions about the campaign in the 
Admiralty Islands. Score 3 points each. Total, 12. 
1. Where are the Admiralty Islands? 
(a) Bay of Bengal (b) English Channel 
(c) Bismarck Sea 
. On what island is the Momote airfield? 
(a) Truk (b) Los Negros (c) Eniwetok 
3. How many Jap troops have been cut off by the 
invasion? 
(a) 5,000 (b) 15,000 (c) 50,000 
4. What important Japanese base is now encircled by 
American forces? 
(a) Rabaul 


(b) Guam (c) Luzon 


My score————— 


4. FINLAND’S MOVE 


Three ot the five phrases below are conditions Russia 
offered to Finland in her peace terms. Cross out the two that 
do not belong. Score 5 points each. Total, 10. 

Finland must: 


1. Break her ties with Germany. 


2. Intern German troops and warships. 


8. Cede Helsinki to Russia for the duration. 
4. Return Russians in concentration camps to the 
U.S.S.R. 


5. Supply Russia with arms, planes and craftsmen. 
My score 
5. AIR WEEK 


Complete the following statements. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 15. 

1. From the nose of a Mitchell B-25 bomber protrudes 
(a) a Daisy air rifle; (b) a 16-inch rifle; (c) a 3-inch 
cannon. 

2. This armament is for use against (a) enemy fighter 
planes; (b) naval and moving ground targets; (c) bridges 
and oil wells. 

3. A 75-millimeter bullet has a diameter of (a) 1% inches; 
(b) 3 inches; (c) 5 inches. 

My score 


6. MAP STUDY 


Match each of the cities in the left-hand column with its 
country in the right-hand column. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 32. 

. Madrid ——Russia 

. Berlin ——Poland 

. Sarajevo —__Greece 

. Warsaw — Spain 

. Kiev — Yugoslavia 
. Vichy — Denmark 
. Copenhagen — Germany 
. Salonika —_France 


My score 


My total score 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


colloquy (KOL-oe-kwee), p. 11. From the Latin 
con (together) and loqui (to speak). To speak with 
one another; conversation; conference. 

dilemma (dih-LEM-a), p. 4. From the Greek di 
(twice) and lemma (assumption). A situation where 
one must choose between two equally disagreeable 
alternatives (choices). The figure of speech, “on the 
horns of a dilemma,” comes from’ the idea of a bull 
tossing his horns, favoring first one side, then the 
other. 

lands, p. 8. Word that describes the ridges of a 
rifle barrel. The parts not raised are called the grooves. 

perimeter (pe-RIM-ih-ter), p. 5. From the Greek 
peri (around) and meter (to measure). 

verboten (fver-BO-ten), p. 10. Forbidden. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
Momote (moh-MO-teh), p. 3. 
Mussau (moo-SAW), p. 3. 
Ninigo (NEE-nee-go), p. 3. 




















March 20-25, 1944 


They Have Their PTs 


YESTERDAY they were running for 
touchdowns, racing speed boats or 
shooting baskets. Today they are play- 
ing for keeps in Uncle Sam’s little PT 
boats — those tiny men of war which 
are driving the Japs crazy. 

We refer to the former sports heroes 
who are now commanding PTs. 

Maybe you will recognize some of 
them. Among those who were once all- 
American football players are Bernie 
Crimmins and Paul Lillis, of Notre 
Dame; big Ernie Pannell, of the Texas 
Aggies; Torby MacDonald, of Harvard; 
and Lou Smith, of California. 

From other sports fields are Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt, turfman, of New 
York, and R. C. Turnbull, of Beverley, 
\. J., holder of the international speed 
boat Class B championship. 

Several were millionaires in private 
life. Others were just plain folks. But 
today they live together in jungle tents, 
eating GI food and doing their own 
laundry. 

They fight at night. Soon as the sun 
goes down, they gas up their PTs and 
prowl off into the rivers and inlets of 
New Guinea and New Britain. 

_As you probably know, the Japs use 
wooden barges to move troops and 
supplies. Only they don’t do much mov- 
ing. The PT boats ferret them out, and 
shoot the spots off them. 

The boys are still talking about the 
time Lieutenants (j.g) Vanderbilt and 
lurnbull tackled four 120-foot barges 
off New Britain and destroyed a whole 
company of Jap artillery and 20 field 
guns the Japs were bringing up. 

And there was the day two PTs stood 
off 27 Jap dive bombers for 30 minutes 
and knocked four out of the sky! 


Back from Battle 


(Continued from page 3) 
was credited with one plane, two hits, 
and other possibles.” 

After that first air attack there were 
two big fights every day, at morning 
and again at dusk. The night attacks 
were the worst. 

“The enemy planes would drop 
flares,” said Jack. “They were more 
nerve-wracking than the bombs. They 
lit up the ocean as if it were daylight. 
And then you knew what would come 
afterwards. Tons of explosives. 

“When they attacked in the daylight, 
they would come out of the sun. But 
the Allies had excellent air protection. 





“I've been in the Marines for three 
years now, and it seems to me that the 
Germans are learning to respect Allied 
AA fire more and more. They don't 
come in nearly so close, and they are 
careful not to overstay their visits. 

“It’s a funny thing about being in 
battle. You never worry. You're always 
too busy doing your job to worry. A 
piece of shrapnel skinned my ear one 
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time and I didn’t get a chance to think 
about it until the battle was over. It’s 
waiting between times that’s hardest. 
You're pretty miserable. There's no 
chance to sleep, or wash. We didn’t 
take our clothes off for the week we 
were there. 

“At the end of that week, Orth and 
I were transferred to another ship and 
set out for home.” 
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to his assistants outside. 


our armed forces. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Imagine a camera so big the photographer must work 
inside, using a loudspeaker telephone to give directions 


Largest of its kind in the United States, this camera can 
turn out negatives six feet long and three and a half feet 
wide — as many as 800 a day. It copies valuable trac- 
ings of research drawings by telephone scientists. 

Another example of one of the many ways the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories is helping to speed new develop- 
ments in dependable communications equipment for 





HELP THE WAR BY MAKING ONLY ESSENTIAL CALLS 
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ig Grumman “AVENGER” 


Very successful in daring raids against Jap task 
forces. First “Avengers” to make their appear- 
ance were mistaken by Japs for “Wildcats,” re- 
sulting in heavy Jap fleet losses. Heavily 
armored. Top speed, 270 m.p.h. Carries tor- 
pedo internally or can carry a ton of bombs. 
Model span 39%”. C-D Master Flying Model 
Kit SF-93, 








England’s 
“WHIRLWIND” 


High speed interceptor that has made spectacu- 
lar and heavily damaging bombing and strafing 
raids on Germany’s merchant marine. Sometimes 
carries 2,000 pounds of bombs. 
Model span 33%”. C-D Master $350 
Flying Model Kit SF-105, —_— 





Lockheed “HUDSON” Bomber 


Used exclusively by British over 
Africa; by United Nations over the Pacific. Used 
for bombing, fighting and reconnaissance. Did 
terrific damage to Japs in Solomons. Over 300 
mph. Model is the “Flagship of the Cleveland 


Evrope and 


Line” with a span of 49%". C-D 
Master Flying Model Kit SF-95, 


‘ 


$7 50 


-—-——s see eee eewewewweeeweweees 
SEE YOUR DEALER FIRST : 


if he can’t supply you, send coupon with check or 

m. o., direct (cash at own risk). Add 15¢ packing- 
‘ postage charge to all orders. Minimum order, $1.00 
CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., 
45080721 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Enclosed is $ for C-D Kits and 
Catalog checked below. Please rush. 


() T74—$1.50 ()SF81—$4.00 () SF105—$3.50 


er 


0) T16—$1.50 ()SF82—$3.00 () SF145—$4.50 
© TI7—$1.50 ()SF85—$4.00 () £5018—$ .50 
(© T78—$1.50 ()SF86—$3.00 () E5019—$1.00 
() T85—$1.50 ()SF93—$4.00 () Catalog—5Sc 
() T91—$1.50 ()SF95—$7.50 
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TOWN & STATE 
(Please print name and address plainly) 
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i Carrier-Based Torpedo Bomber 
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never forget. 





BEGINNERS 


If you've never built any mod- 
els, start with the simple ‘‘Con- 
dor’’ or *‘Eaglet*’, 
industrial Training Models. 
Then, when you've caught the 
knack of construction, you'll be 
ready to tackle the SF models, 
ond the thrill of accomplish- 
ment you'll feel when you build 
one of them is something you'll 





or the 36°’ 
















Mitsubishi “OO” high speed, fas 
that has been the mainstay of 


tack. Its lack of armor and vulnerable tanks have 
made it a terrific liability in air fights, many ex- 
ploding completely when exposed to American 


and Allied attack. Model span 
C-D Master Flying Model Kit 


Big 36 inch 
industrial Training 
War Models 
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T85-Lockheed P-38 
**Lightning’’ 


T76-Alracobra 





74-meeverscnimi: 
ME-109 
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T91-Mustang 
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T78-Hurricane 


Each Kit 
Only 


$150 











Build the Biggest $1.00 Plane in the U. S. 
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And the Biggest 50c Mode 
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4-Ft. EAGLET 


Beautiful flights. Easily built. 
Get 2—give one toa friend. 
Kit E-5018, 
only 


CLEVELAND MODE 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Quality Model Aircraft—Since 1919 
4508D721 Lorain Ave. * Cleveland 2, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Wheu You Gacld CLEVELAND MODELS You ne Gadlding Wlodels that Pctots 
Vastrauctors. Cadets -cta- “Jrataing aud Wechanics tu the tir Forces Gucld 
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This giant glider is easy to build, and fun to fly. 
out of sight. Swell for learning principles 
50c of advanced soaring flight. Kit E-5019, 






























Germany’‘s Challenge to Allied Air 
Superiority . . . FOCKE WULF 190 


Considered by its designer, Heinrich Karl Johannes Focke 
(who has been highly honored by the Hitler regime for de. 
veloping the Luftwaffe’s defensive strategy) as his best de 
sign. Experts agree that Focke’s planes are always cleanly 
and cleverly designed. The “190” is fast and powerful; its 4 
cannons and 2 machine guns give it heavy firing power. Ger. 
man's chief fighter opposition to Allied bombing raids over 
Berlin, Bremen, and other German cities. 390 mph. 40,00 
ft. ceiling. Latest types are equipped with 4 

c-D 


t climbing fighter 
Hirohito’s air at- 


rocket guns. Model span 27%”. 
Master Flying Model Kit SF-82, 
29%". 
SF-86, 


$300 
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World’s Fastest Operational Bomber 
Famous DeHavilland “MOSQUITO” 


A high speed bomber of exceptional performance and unusual range, it is an 
efficient weapon without parallel. Classified as a fighter-bomber-intruder, and 
Considered one of England’s outstanding 
Now in large production 
C-D Master Flying 
Model Kit SF-145, 


said to be as fast as most fighters. 
aeronautical achievements in World War Il. 
both in England and Canada. Model span 40%”. 


$450 





Republic P-47 “THUNDERBOLT” 
Big, brutal, barrel-chested fighter that’s 


Lockheed P-38 “LIGHTNING” 
Big, twin-boomed, twin-engined fighter 
that can climb again as fast as a 
“Zero”. Top level speed (400 mph 
plus) is so fast that pilot has to lower 
his flaps to slow down for a dogfight. 
Marvelous interceptor because of high 
speed, high ceiling, and terrific diving 


power. Model span 38%”. 
$400 


C-D Master Flying Model 


a regular “flying battleship”. Has a 
speed of over 425 mph., and a ceiling 
of 40,000 ft. Doing excellent work pro- 
tecting our bombers in raids over Ger- 
many, and now in the South Pacific. 
Proving a regular scourge to enemy 
fighters. Model span 303%,”. 
C-D Master Flying Model $400 

Kit SF-81, ast 
Kit SF-85, 













Ss = 
Huge 84-inch Super CONDOR Soarer 


Actually soars for hours and hours—ofien 


A 





$]00 
L & SUPPLY COMPANY 


New No. 41 Catalog Rec 


Features C-D War Models in thrill- 


ing action ‘‘shots’’ on various 
x 
x 
x 


fighting fronts. No other catalog 
like it. None free. Write 
today—send only.............ccessses+++ 
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